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[The following Communication is from a much esteemed young 
friend. On account of its length, ‘we hesitated some time whether 
it was best to publish it all in one paper; but finally concluded 
that the interest of the story would be much impaired by dividing 
it. We would, however, request our Correspond to id 
our contracted limits, and be as ise as possible, when they 
wite for so little a paper as this.] 








Written for the Youth’s Companion, 
THE SISTERS. 

The town of P. in Switzerland was as prover- 
bial for its beauty as the wickedness of its inhab- 
itants. It was indeed in appearance a gentle 
spot, such as one would desire for a resting place, 
and no one would imagine when gazing on its 
quiet and beautiful scenery, that sin would ever 
have polluted it. But there is no spot however. 
lovely where man has made his habitation, but 
there will be also his constant attendant, sin. 
Against the inroads of this destroyer, no beauty 
of scenery, no loveliness of external nature is a 
sufficient protection. During the summer months 
this little town was thronged with visitors from 
neighboring towns, who came to spend their time 
amid the beautiful gardens for which it was de- 
servedly celebrated. 

Upon the Sabbath especially, it presented a 
scene of gaiety and dissipation, but too much in 
accordance with the character of the unprincipled 
guests. There were but a small number of pious 
people in this wicked town, and these few were 
too feeble to exert much influence over those 
around them. But it was a source of constant 
grief and vexation to them, that their children 
must mingle more or less with those of the gay 
visitors, and often the work of years was destroy- 
ed by the evil influence of these thoughtless 
people. \ 

In one of the humblest, but neatest cottages of 
the little town, lived a pious couple, who, al- 
though surrounded by so much frivolity, had ever 
maintained a perfectly consistent and christian 
walk, and it would have been well, if some of 
their superiors had imitated their example. They 
had too children, Rosette and Zilie, who, at the 
ages of ten and twelve, were both kind, sweet- 
tempered little girls. They had been educated 
with the most scrupulous care, and from being 
peculiarly favored in many respects, were more 
intelligent than children of that class usually are. 

When Rosette was thirteen and Zilie ten years 
of age, their good mother was attacked with a 
violent fever, and after an illness of fifteen days 
she died, with one of her daughters kneeling at 
her feet, and the other supporting her head. For 
along time thesexorphan girls were so unhappy 
that their father began to fear that he should never 
see them smile again, and although he was of 
course willing that they as well as himself should 
indulge the grief natural after such a loss, yet he 
felt that they were yielding to, it more than they 
ought todo. When he returned at night to his 
cottage weafy from his labors during the long day, 
he needed something to cheer him, but he was met 
with tears, and sighs, and 6orrowful faces. At 
the least mention of their mother’s name they 
would burst into tears, and for a long time give 
way to them, without reflecting that they were 
thus increasing instead of diminishing their fath- 
er’s sorrow. 

One night just before it was time for supper, a 
good neighbor came in to see how they were 
managing without a mother to watch over and 
direct them. When she entered the room whe 
the little girls were sitting, Zilie, the younger, w 
by an open window, with her head resting upon 


















her hand, and looking very sorrowful and unhap-| ‘And, dear Rosette, I am afraid you do not 


py, while Rosette was engaged in picking a little | 


piece of rag with a pin, while the tears were dim- 
ming her eyes, and stealing down her cheeks, 
although she seemed making a slight effort to 
restrain them. Ursula conversed with them a 
long time, but although the conversation was in- 
teresting to them, it may not be so pleasant to 
tay readers, I will therefore ordii «, aud piocced 
to its results. When Gaspard came home to sup- 
per he found his little table with its white cloth 
looking more comfortable than it had done for 
weeks, and Zilie looking if not happy, at least 
not so miserable as she had done since her moth- 
er’s death. Rosette however maintained a sullen 
silence, which was broken only by deep sighs, 
and when she and Zilie were alone in their own 
little room she was still cold and reserved. 

‘* My dear Rosette,” said Zilie looking into 
her face and endeavoring to smile, ‘‘ pray do not 
be so sorrowful, it makes me miserable to see you 
so. For our dear father’s sake, if not for your 
own, try to be more cheerful; you know what 
Ursula told us to-night about this. I have tried 
all the evening to comfort him, and in doing it, 
have almost forgotten my own sorrows, and if 
you would do this, you would not be so un- 
happy.” 

‘* Zilie,” returned Rosette ‘‘ I do not under- 
stand such things. I cannot conceive of a per- 
sons being unhappy, and yet appearing cheerful 
and contented, and for my part, I can neither 
appear, nor be so when I feel so miserable. Go, 
Zilie, and be as merry as you please, but for me 
I choose to weep alone.” So saying she pushed 
her little sister from her, and went to bed, with- 
out kneeling with her as usual in their evening 
prayer, or even opening her ifittle Bible, her 
mother’s last gift. Zilie knelt alone for the first 
time, but she soon forgot that her sister was not 
with her, and as she uttered her simple desires, 
and prayed that her Heavenly Father would in- 
deed be her friend and comforter, she grew more 
composed, and after she fell asleep dreamed of 
seeing her mother, with a smile on her counte- 
nance sweeter than she had ever seen there. 

For several days there was a marked change 
in the sisters. Rosette was more and more re- 
served, while Zilie, ever attentive to her father’s 
slightest desire, soon became to him a sweet. com- 
forter. They seemed daily to become more at- 
tached to each other, and Rosette fancying her- 
self neglected, only became more haughty and 
silent. 

In vain did Zilie try to win her back to her 
former love, she met all her kind attentions with 
coldness, and as day after day passed on, and she 
still seemed desirous of widening the breach be- 
tween them, Zilie ceased to urge her, but en- 
deavored by kind and delicate attentions, to make 
her forget her sorrows. 

Rosette’s grief was of that kind which although 
it might at the time produce th® most intense 
agony, yet would soon be forgotten, and in a 
short time she regained her wonted cheerfulness. 
Zilie, although she too, became happier, had 
many sad hours, and although her grief was quiet, 
it was deeper and more lasting than her sister’s. 

Zilie had remarked with pain that Rosette had 
never since the night in which she treated her so 
unkindly, knelt with her when they retired to rest, 
and she began to fear that she never prayed at 
all. So one night just as Rosette was stepping 
into bed, she asked her if she had forgotten that 
when their mother had given them each a Bible, 
it was on condition that they should read it daily. 





read yours as often as our dear mother wished 
—see, it is covered with dust. Do not turn away 
from me; you know that if you are sorry God will 
forgive you—come, shall we kneel together and 
ask his forgiveness?” 

**I suppose I can pray as well in bed as on 
that cold floor,” replied Rosette, ‘‘ as for you, 
you can do it where you please, oaly leave me 
in quiet. Pray how long have you been so reli- 
gious?” Thetears came into Zilie’s eyes, but she 
replied, ‘‘I know that I have not been what I 
ought, but that is no reason why I should not 
try now, to do better, and pray that God will as- 
sist me. Ever since our mother’s death I have 
thought of these things, and oh, dear Rosette, if 
we are not Christians, how can we ever meet her 
in heaven?” 

**T do not think I am a Christian, to be sure,” 
said Rosette, ‘‘ but there is time enough yet, to 
become one before I die, so, Zilie, I beg that you 
will keep your ridiculous notions to yourself, and 
not torment me with them.” 

There was a silence for some time, until Ro- 
sette who had fallen asleep, awoke, and not find- 
ing her sister by her side, started up, and looked 
anxiously about the room. It was some moments 
before she could distinguish any thing, but the 
moon coming from behind a cloud shone brightly 
in, and she saw Zilie kneeling in her night dress, 
apparently in earnest prayer. She spoke in so 
low a voice that Rosette could not at first under- 
stand any thing, but in a few moments she found 
that her little sister was praying for her. Her 
first feeling was that of vexation, but as she lis- 
tened to her low pleading tones and her expres- 
sions of affection for herself, she was softened, 
and half determined to go and kneel with her; 
but pride prevented, and she soon fell asleep 
again. 

For a long time after this, she was as unkind 
as ever; her conscience reproved her, and mak- 
ing her feel unhappy and fretful, she made poor 
Zilie bear all her ill humour. The poor little 
girl was often tempted to reply in the same man- 
ner, but she never once yielded to her feelings, 
although she was obliged to make one continued 
effort to overcome them. 

Gaspard saw little of his girls, and the short 
time that he was with them they were equally 
pleasant and obliging, so that he little knew how 
cross and fretful Rosette was becoming. 

Several years passed on in this way, until one 
morning Rosette called Zilie to the door where were 
two of the most unprincipled girls of the town, who 
were talking and laughing as familiarly as if they 
had been friends for a long time. Zilie started 
and looked enquiringly at her sister, who replied 
by a laugh, and proceeded to inform her that 
there was to be a ball the ensuing week. which 
they were both to-attend. Then regardless of 
her expressions of astonishment, she went on to 
talk and laugh with her friends, who, at length 
left them, having promised to call for them on the 
night of the ball. 

‘*Rosette,” said Zilie, ‘‘ what can all this mean; 
where did you ever see those wicked girls?” 

‘* Wicked?” said Rosette, ‘‘they are not so 
very wicked after all, but very clever and amusing 
girls Ican assure you. As to where I have seen 
them, that is my business, not yours—but seen 
them I have, and see them I shall, and that often 
too—that is if you have no objections.” How- 
ever, continued she changing her tone ‘‘ the ques- 
tion is now, what we are to wear to this ball?” 
‘* We,” repeated Zilie, ‘‘ we? oh Rosette, you do 
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not think that I shall go—and you surely do 
not mean to go yourself? you are not in ear- 
nest?” ‘‘In earnest? just look here, and you 
will soon know,” and drawing her towards her 
trunk, she drew forth a confused medley of finery, 
which she displayed with an air of the utmost 
triumph. ‘‘ See,” said she, ‘‘ this scarf cost 
only” — 

** Cost! Rosette—oh how could you buy it, and 
where did you get money, and what do you 
mean?” 

‘‘Why the matter is easily explained, you 
know our gold pieces which our good old uncle 
gave us so long ago, that had almost worn a hole 
in our pockets—well, are not these beautiful 
things better than a little bit of gold?”” Besides, we 
could not go to the ball without dresses you know, 
and now we shall look as well as the best of 
them.” 

‘* Rosette,” said Zilie firmly, ‘‘ I shall not go 
to the ball—how could you think of asking it? Is 
it possible that you think of going yourself? Oh! 
what would our mother say, if she could see you 
now,” 

‘* Nonsense, Zilie, I shall go, say what you 
please, and you must go too. You will be the 
prettiest girl there, and this beautiful dress will 
be so becoming!” 

‘© And our father?” said Zilie. 

‘** Ah! the best part of it—he is to receive a 
letter from our dearest grandfather at the point 
of death wishing him to come immediately to see 
him—and then when he has gone, we can amuse 
ourselves as we like. This is one of Claude’s 
witty inventions, is not she an ingenious plotter? 
O it will be so laughable to see him setting off in 
such a hurry!” 

** Rosette! he shall not go, and if you do not 
promise me that nothing of this kind shall be 
done, I will go and tell him immediately. O 
my own sister, who would have believed that you 
would come to this?” Rosette was silent for a 
few moments. She regretted exceedingly that 
she had told her sister, but as she saw that she 
was determined to betray her, she hesitated what 
course to pursue. 

‘* Zilie,”’ said she ‘‘ the Bible forbids tale-bear- 
ing, and yet you do not regard it. How mean it 
is to go and tell of me!” 

** Rosette, do you think I would do it if it were 
mean? Qif I knew what to do! But it cannot 
be wrong—it is to save you that I do it!” Zilie 
leaned her head upon her hand, and for a few 
moments was silent, and her sister hoped that she 
would yield after all; but when she raised her 
head she saw from her countenance that her re- 
solution was not shaken. 

** Well, Zilie, and suppose I give up this ball, 
and do not go after all, you will not tell our father 
that I thought of going?” 

‘** Tell him? oh no,” said Zilie starting up, and 
throwing her arms around her sister’s neck; ‘‘ so, 
my dear Rosette, you will not go after all, and 
you will be my own dear sister, and pray with 
me again as you used to do?” 

Rosette returned her embraces, and for several 
days, was kinder than she had been for months. 

Claude came very often to see her, and al- 
though Zilie felt rather uneasy at seeing her 
sister so intimate with a person with whom their 
mother had forbidden their associating, she could 
not prevent it. On the evening of the ball, Ro- 
sette came to Zilie, and told her that she was 
going to spend an hour or two with a neighbor 
who had a sick child, adding that if she found it 
very ill she should probably remain longer. ‘‘ Per- 
haps,” said she, glancing at the woolen dress and 
thick, clumsy shoes, ‘‘I shall step into the ball 
room a moment if it is only to display my finery.”’ 

Instead of going to her neighbor’s, however, 
Rosette went to the house of her friend Claude, 


where she soon arrayed herself in the dress| late to bring her back to virtue. 














When Zilie awoke in the morning she found 
Rosette by her side; she looked feverish and 
started several times, so she did not wake her, 
but prepared breakfast alone. About ten o’clock 
Rosette came down, complained of a headache, 
and seemed sad and unhappy. 

For several days she was too unwell to go out, 
but she became more cheerful, and attributed her 
indisposition to sitting up all night with the sick 
child. She became more kind and obliging, and 
Zilie began to hope that she would again be as 
gentle a sister as she had been before their moth- 
er’s death. 

One Sabbath morning when she and her father 
were ready to go to church, they found that Ro- 
sette had already gone, and although they were 
somewhat surprised at this, they proceeded without 
her. Their little church was at a considerable 
distanee fromy the house, and as they passed 
through the little streets of the town, they were 
pained to see so much wickedness. Multitudes 
of men, women and children were idling about, 
others were hastening on to the public gardens, 
while nearly the same occupations were going on, 
as on other days except that there was more bus- 
tle and confusion. When they reached the church, 
Rosette was not there, and although the father 
and sister watched the door to see her enter, 
they looked in vain. 

Unable to listen to what their pastor was 
saying, Zilie occupied herself with wondering 
where her sister could be. She now remember- 
ed what had before passed unnoticed, that Claude 
had been of late, more frequent in her visits to 
Rosette; that only the evening before she had 
seen a young man talking with her at the gate, 
and that she had appeared uneasy and embarras- 
sed for some time, and although not inclined. to 
suspicion, she began to fear that all was not right. 
She remembered what a kind and affectionate 
sister she had once been, and how before she be- 
came fretful andtaken up with dress and foolish and 
wicked company, she neglected to pray and read 
her Bible. ‘*‘Oh,’’ said she to herself ‘if she 
had never left doing these, she would have been 
my sweet sister still.”’ 

As soon as the morning services were over, she 
communicated her fears to her fathor, and thoy 
hastened home as fast as possible, enquiring of 
every one whom they met if they knew any thing 
of Rosette. 

No one however seemed able to communicate the 
desired intelligence, until they met a woman who, in 
answer to their anxious enquiries, replied that she 
had left her a short time before in one the public 
gardens. She furthermore told them that she 
was at the ball, and never was handsomer or in 
better spirits. 

Gaspard hastened on, unable to listen to words 
he tried in vain to believe false, and they entered 
the principal garden of the town, calling for Ro- 
sette. 

She was engaged in the amusements of the 
day, when they came running on amid the crowd. 
They were stopped in their course and welcomed 
to the gardens by those who imagined that they 
had forgotton their religious scruples, but Gas- 
pard only replied, ‘‘ Rosette, oh my Rosette!” 
They were met at the gate by a young man, who 
with apparent sincerity, told them that she had 
long since lefi the garden, that she might reach 
church in time for the afternoon services. This 
intelligence was false, but they believed it, and 
again set out for church, but when they reached 
it, she was not there. Supposing that on finding 
it so early she had walked on, they continued to 
ascend the mountain which overlooked the town, 


|until they had reached one of its highest points. 


It was one of Rosette’s favorite walks, and as they 
went on, expecting every moment to meet her, 
Zilie began to hope that it might not yet be too 
But no Rosette 


which she had provided for the occasion. She/was to be seen, and they stood silently looking 


had contrived thus far to deceive her father and | 


sister,and with a light heart she accompanied Clau- 
de to the ball. 


into each other’s faces, unable to speak thei 
fears. 


As Zilie looked at her father, she saw his coun- 





tenance suddenly change—an expression of sur- 
prise, fear, and distress coming quickly over it, 
and his lips seemed in vain endeavoring to pro- 
nounce the words which would explain the cause. 
As she followed the direction of his eye,she turned 
fearfully towards him, and clung to his arm with 
an expression of horror and dismay. 

The immense fragment of the mountain which 
overhung the town was giving way, and they 
knew that of all that town, they only should be 
saved. There was a moment of breathless silence, 
and then with one tremendous crash it fell upon — 
the town beneath, and the gay and thoughtless 
inhabitants were summoned into the immediate 
presence of God.* ‘ 

Portland. 

*As some of the events of this story, may appear improb- 

able, particularly that of a whole town’s being destroyed in 


such a manner, the writer would remark that this circum- 
stance is a fact. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
Letters of a Traveller to his Children.--Wo IX. 
Bristol, R. I. Feb. 21, 1835. 
My dear E. B.—Several months* have now 
elapsed since I have corresponded with my dear 
children through the medium of the Companion. 
This delay has not arisen from a want of inci- 
dents worthy of record or a desire to interest your 
minds in whatever may be useful in occurrences 
which are past or present. Having in the good | 
providence of God come to a temporary resting 
place in one of the most delightful villages in 
New England, when viewed in connection with 
the surrounding scenery, I cannot deny myself 
the gratification of giving you a somewhat detail- 
ed account of some of the events connected with 
the early history of this beautiful tract of country. 
You have often read, dear E., with sympathiz- 
ing interest, in your classical history, the life, and 
tragical end of that brave but ill fated Indian warri- 
or, King Philip. The place where I am now writing 
is within two miles of ‘‘ Mount Haup,” the mem- 
orable seat and ambush of that intrepid and patri- 
otic son of the forest. This is a beautiful emi- 
nence, forming the eastern boundary of Bristol, 
and rising on the western bank of the outlet of 
Taunton river, opposite the flourishing village of 
Fall-river. The deep dark forests that once 
waved majestically over and around this retired 
eminence, have long since departed. But the 
chair in the rock where the warrior often rested 
his weary limbs, and the spring gushing forth 
from beneath where he oft allayed his thirst, re- 
main unto this day. Tradition marks the spot, a 
little to the northeast of this spring, where the 
hero fell. Betrayed by a trajtorous Indian for 
hire, his lurking place was detected, and while 
reposing on his granite throne, musing in soli- 
tude on the ruin of his once extended and power- 
ful dominions, before the growing strength and 
superior tact of the Englishmen, he scented his 
assailants, bounded like the mountain stag before 
the huntsman, from his covert, and attempted his 
escape. But it was too late—a ball from the 
musket of the traitor pierced his heart, and he 
fell. ‘Fhe warnf blood of the warrior moistened 
the soil that had hitherto been the undisputed 
possession of the red man, but now was by the 
law of conquest to become the inheritance of the 
victors. 
King Philip was an unlettered savage, and 
doubtless in reading of his frequent depredations 
upon the defenceless inhabitants of New Eng- 
land, as you have seen them in Indian history, 
you have been accustomed to associate with the 
very name, every thing that is revengeful, cruel, 
and murderous; but you must remember, my 
child, that Philip could not write his own history; 
nor had he a friend on earth that could have done 
it. If it had been his happy lot, as it has been that 
of a distinguished chief of our day, Black Hawk, 
of the Sac Tribe of the Northwest, to have told 
sand the world the simple story of his owa 


* No. vili was published June 14, 1834. 
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wrongs and provocations, inflicted by the white 
men, your Indian history would have borne a 
very different aspect fromr what it now does. 
Doubtless Philip and his patriotic band were 
often merciless and murderous in their assaults 
upon the innocent and defenceless; but it should 
be remembered, they had great provocation—they 
were in distress—they saw their rich meadows, 
where grew their harvests, their beautiful streams 
from whence they caught their fish, and their 
wide spread forests where they pursued their 
game without fear or molestation, all, all going 
piece-meal, into the hands of the intruding stran- 
gers from another continent. They were distres- 
sed—for they saw their numerous and powerful 
tribes wilting away before the English, like the 
dew of the morning, and they resisted unto blood. 

A few more such biographies asthat of Black 
Hawk, written by himself or immediately under 
his eye, will change the face of Indian history. 
But there is much of this history that is past and 
can never be brought to light on earth. It is, 
however, registered on high—He who hears the 
cry of the oppressed has a book of remembrance 
before him, and the people of these United States 
have reason to tremble when they think of the 
things that are written in that book. 

Phillip was slain in the year 1675, after which 
the colony of Plymouth took possession of the Nar- 
aganset country, the former possessions of the 
chiefs. In 1780, all that part of the foregoing 
domain called Mount Hope was granted and sold 
unto the four following proprietors, viz. John 
Walley, Nathaniel Oliver, Nathaniel Byefield, 
and Stephen Burton; these gentlemen may be 
considered as the original founders and fathers of 
the town of Bristol. 

In my next, I may give you some account of 
another character, whose name you have often 
repeated, in your lessons in history; a name dear 
to the inhabitants of Rhode Island, but concern- 
ing whom the community generally have enter- 
tained very erroneous opinions. I refer to Roger 
Williams, a veteran of persecuted memory. If by 
refreshing your youthful minds with these events 
of yore, I can contribute any thing to your amuse- 
ment and information, it will be a source of grati- 
fication to your absent but affectionate Father. 
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Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 
HOW MUCH GOOD ONE CAN DO. 
LETTER FROM HARRIETE TO JANE. 

My dear friend,—I sincerely thank you for 
your kind letter, which I received on Friday, and 
shall very gladly comply with your request to tell 
you something about our school. 

And first I must introduce you to my dearest 
friend Hellen Wilder. Oh! how I love even to 
write her name. She is so good that all the 
girls love her, though some of them say she is 
too religious. 

I hope, my dear Jane, you will pardon me for 
saying as much asI suppose I shall about Helen, 
for all my associations are connected with her. 

When I had been in school two days, and had 
not as yet become acquainted with the scholars, 
Iheard them say one morning ‘‘ there is a new 
scholar,” ‘‘ I wonder who she is.” ‘* Well, she 
is handsome,”’ and various remarks and inquiries 
of the same kind. I did not join them, but I 
remembered the whisperings I heard the day I 
came, Our teacher soon entered with a young 
lady, apparently about seventeen years of age, 
rather below the ordinary size, and such a sweet 
countenance as made me wish to confide to her 
all the feelings of my heart. ‘‘ Young ladies,” 
said Miss Lawton, ‘I am very happy to introduce 
to you Miss Hellen Wilder. You will I am sure 
do all in your power to render her residence with 
us pleasant and happy.”” She then led her to the 
very seat next mine, and said, ‘‘ Harriette, I be- 
lieve you have had hardly time to‘become ac- 
quainted with the young ladies, perhaps you and 
Hellen can assist each other in doing so.” We 





looked at each other and she gave mea sweet 
smile. At recess Hellen and I, being strangers, 
kept close together, and every moment I loved 
her more and more. I could not help noticing that 
whenever I found fault with the manner or appear- 
ance of any of the scholars, she would try to find 
some excuse for them. I felt reproved by this, 
and determined for the future to do the same my- 
self. 

When I went to my room, I was perfectly 
delighted to find that my new friend was to 
occupy the same with me; (before that 1 had 
been alone.) ‘‘ I think we shall agree very well, 
very well,” said she, seeing how pleased I look- 
ed. Just before it was time to retire, Hellen 
took the Bible from her trunk to read, as a mat- 
ter of course. ‘‘Should you like me to read 
aloud,” said she. ‘‘Oh yes!” ‘‘ Have you any 
preference as to the place?’’ ‘‘ No,” I answered, 
and my conscience reproved me not a little for 
my slight knowledge of that precious book. Hel- 
len read a Psalm and then we kneeled down 
while she prayed our Heavenly Father to take 
care of us through the night, and that she might 
be enabled by the grace of God to exert a good 
influence over those who were to be her compan- 
ions,especially upon me; as we should be so contin- 
ually together, our influence upon each other would 
either be beneficial or very injurious. I must not 
stop to tell you all the good things about my friend, 
for I see that I have already nearly filled my 
sheet; indeed I could not in a great many sheets, 
but I must tell you that through Hellen’s influ- 
ence, we have now a regular meeting every 
Wednesday evening to pray for the school, and 
a little sewing society by which we mean to sup- 
port a little girl in Ceylon. 

We had quite a discussion to-day what should 
be the child’s name; I said Hellen, but she imme- 
diately objected and mentioned the name of 
our teacher, Mary Lawton. I wanted it to be Hel- 
len as she got up the society; but she just looked 
at me and I saw she had rather I would not speak 
of it again. Oh! Jane, I wish you could know 
her, I can never be sufficiently grateful to God 
that I have such a friend; I sometimes hope I 
may in time be like her, and do good as she does. 
I never realized before how much good one could 
do. Since Hellen came, sev .ral of cute scholars 
have become serious, and it is considered rather 
a disgrace not to be a friend of hers. 

Do write often, and be assured that though I 
love Hellen so much, I do not forget the kindness 
and love of my old playmate Jane. 

‘Your sincerely affectionate, Hanrrierre. 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 





~ From the Episcopal Recorder. 

EVERY BODY CAN DO SOME GOOD. 

I lately heard of an interesting instance of use- 
fulness and self-devotion, which bears so pleasing 
a resemblance to the labors of Oberlin, that I 
cannot forbear sending you an account of it. I 
shall say nothing of names, except that it cccurred 
in the state of Maine, which will enable you to 
give a local habitation to a true but simple tale. 
There is no reason to expect that the account 
will ever reach the eye of the individual most 
nearly concerned; and if it do, she will pardon 
me for causing not herself but her good works to 
‘shine before men,” that others, who imagine 
they have no means of usefulness at their com- 
mand, may imitate her example. 

In the state mentioned there are two small villages 
about three miles distant from each other, whose 
inhabitants have enjoyed very few intellectual or 
religious advantages. A respectable woman was 
employed at a very low price to teach a common 
summer country school. She found the children 
growing up gyithout religious instruction, and 
probably for fear of complaints from the parents, 
determined to establish a Sunday school, instead 
of communicating in her day school, the knowl- 








edge of which they were destitute. This occur- 
red some four or five years since. But this pious 





and devoted female met with great difficulties in 

the outset. It was little to her that she was oblig- 
ed to walk three miles from one school to the other; 

but it was a more serious obstacle that the children 
were wholly destitute of religious books. I was 
informed that her own Bible was the only copy 
in the schoois, and from this she read and lectur- 
ed to the children. After struggling in this way, 
unaided and unnoticed for three years, she deter- 
mined to go out in quest of assistance. She was 
sent from one to another, till at length, in one of 
the larger towns of Maine, she met the lady 
who communicated to me the history. Her only 
request was, for a few religious tracts and books, 
especially Bibles and Testaments, for her chil- 
dren. She desired nothing but food for her little 
flock of lambs in the wilderness. At length, when 
a package of books and tracts was obtained for 
her, the question was naturally asked, to whom 
they should be sent. ‘‘With whom did you 
come?” said the lady. ‘‘I came alone,” she 
replied, and seemed embarrased by the question 

On further inquiry, it appeared that she was now 
more than twenty miles from the scene of her 
pious labors, and that she had walked this dis- 
tance, and expected to return as she came, car- 
rying with her whatever she could obtain for her 
small and destitute Sunday school. 

Where is the individual who has no means of 
usefulness? Let me beg all who may read this 
brief and strictly true statement, to ask them- 
selves whether they have it in their power to do 
as much good as this female Oberlin, who feared 
no obstacles, and was ready to make every sacri- 
fice for the souls of the suffering children. Many 
a child in our new states cannot, at the age of ten 
or twelve, repeat even the Lord’s prayer, and 
there are very few who may not be able to teach 
the children around them, at least as much as 
this. To all such I would say, hear and obey 
the Saviour’s command, and rise up determined 
to ‘* go and do likewise.” 











NATURAL HISTORY. 
A Man carried off by a Bear, 

The grisly bear is an animal far more formida- 
ble than the common black bear of America. It 
is about the size of its polar namesake, and much 
swifter and more active, though its great weight 
hinders it from climbing trees. Of aJl beasts of 
prey, it is perhaps the only one that fears neither 
fire nor the face of man. Such is its ferocity, 
that when hungry it will follow the human track 
as a hound does that of a deer. When full 
grown, its claws are six inches long. Those 
Indians who have killed one of these animals, 
make a necklace of them, and value it highly. 
The Dahcotahs think it as great a feat to destroy 
a grisly bear, as to slay an enemy in battle, and 
never dare to hunt one but in iarge parties, 
nor without a previous religious ceremony. An 
officer in the service of the North American Fur 
Company, writes as follows, in relation to one of 
these ferocious beasts: ‘‘ I commanded a brigade 
of canoes, that I was charged to conduct to the 
place of their destination on the Saskatchawayn. 
At sunset we put ashore and encamped, for the 
boatmen were sorely fatigued with their day’s 
work. It was a raw evening in October, and we 
built enormous fires. The men soon despatched 
their allowance of lyed corn and grease, for they 
were on short allowance, and there is no sauce 
like hunger. They turned the canoes bottom up- 
ward to sleep under, and lay down in safety, as 
they thought. I had spread my mat in my tent, 
and was just beginning to doze, when I was rous- 
ed by a yell, as if all the fiends had broke loose, 
I seized my gun, and ran out of the tent, when 
I was immediately aware of the cause of the tu- 
mult. Fifty tongues informed me that a grisly 
bear had paid our camp a visit. He had taken a 
man named Longtain, out of his blanket, as he 
slept before a roaring fire, and was carrying him 
off with all possible expedition. The men had 
guns but were afraid to fire, lest they should kill 
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their comrade. Yet the poor fellow did not lose 
his presence of mind,even in that moment of deadly 
peril. ‘‘ Fire, fire,” he cried, ‘‘ it is better to be 
shot than torn to pieces.”” We could still see the 
willows bending under the bear by the starlight. 
I had raised my gun, but Louison Desmarets, a 
Knisteneau half breed, was quicker. He fired, 
and a horrible growl told us that his bullet had 
taken effect. Directly after, Longtain joined us, 
sadly frightened, but not at all hurt. The thick 
blanket coat he wore, had protected him from the 
bear’s teeth, and the ball had gone through the 
animal’s brain. It was a wonderful preservation, 
and, all things considered, a lucky occurrence. 
Nobody was hurt; Longtain had a story to tell for 
the rest of his life, and Desmarets had the satis- 
faction to save his comrade. We fed on the in- 
tended feeder, and for the next two days our 
scanty pittance of corn and grease was exchang- 
ed for an abundance of good fat bear’s meat.”’ 





DITORIAL. 





Little Boys who would not play on the Sabbath. 


Two little boys, 6 and 4 years old, in the town of 
B, who were brought up in a family where the Youth’s 
Companion had been read for a number of years, 
while attending school, saw the boys playing at ball, 
and they also wanted some balls to play with. Their 
kind friends made them some; they used them through 
the week, but when Sabbath morning came, they car- 
ried the balls to their mother to put up until Monday 
morning. Since the first Sabbath, they have put them 
away themselves on Saturday night; thus showing that 
they know itis wicked to play on the Sabbath. Let all 
other boys and girls thus remember the Sabbath day to 
keep it holy, and put away their play things before the 
Sabbath begins—then they will be ready to go to meet- 
ing and Sabbath School in good season. 


‘This story was sent to the office of the Youth’s 
Companion by a good Deacon in Connecticut. Now 
I will tell you what the Editor thinks about it. He 
thinks these little boys have made a good beginning, 
and if they go on to do good, they may be happy men. 
He hopes therefore that they will every Saturday eve- 
ning get their Bibles and Question Books and study 
carefully their Sabbath School Lesson, and that their 
Mother will help them and explain what is difficult. 
Q-. Sabbath morning, let them go over their lesson 
again, to be sure that they have got it correct. Their 
Teacher will be pleased to see how perfect they have 

got their lesson, and this will encourage other schol- 
urs to do the same; the ‘Teacher will also reward 
them with books from the Library, which will be in- 
teresting to read on leisure evenings. 

When these little boys take their seats in the pew, 
let them listen attentively to the Sermon; remember 
the text and the heads of the discourse; and when 
they return home ask father to explain what they do 
not understand. If the minister says any thing about 
Abraham, or Jacob, or David, or Daniel, or Job, or 
Jonah, or Paul, or Josiah, or Timothy, or any other 
good people mentioned in the Bible, we advise them 
to ask their father to tell them the very interesting 
stories which are in the Bible about these persons. 
‘Then in the evening, if father is gone to the Prayer 
Meeting, to pray for God’s blessing on his Children, 
let then read the Stories in the Bible that they have 
heard about—or read the Library book to Mother— 
or the Stories in the Youth’s Companion to brother or 
sister; or if they are too young to understand you, 
then tell them all about it in your own plain way, as 
you would tell them about any thing else. Thus the 
Sabbath will be a very happy day to these little boys; 
and on Monday morning their playthings will seem 
all new to them, and they will feel lively and pleasant, 
and every body will love them, and try to make them 
happy—and what is better than all, God will be pleas- 
ed, for he has said ‘‘ I love those that love me, and 
those that seek me early shall find me.” 

The good Deacon who sent the above mentioned 
story to the Companion, also sent two dollars in 
the same letter; one to pay for his own paper, and the 











other from a new subscriber whom he had procured. 
Now I will tell you what the Editor thinks about that. 
He thinks many other good people might do the same, | 
and thus be the means of introducing the Youth’s 
Companion into many families where children would 
be pleased and instructed by the simple stories which 
are published every week. In this way, they would 
acquire a taste for reading, which would keep them 
from unprofitable conversation—and perhaps danger- 
ous company—it would render home more pleasant, 
and prevent children from roving ‘abroad in the even- 
ing, in search of amusement, where they are liable to 
fall into temptation, and ‘‘ many foolish and hurtful 
lusts, which drown men in destruction and perdition.” 

While we were writing these remarks, the follow- 
ing letter was received from a Missionary in Michigan 
Territory, which so fully confirms what we have said 
that we cannot refrain from publishing it:— 


Sraressure, near GreenBay, Mich. Ter. Jan. 13, 1835. 
To Mr. N. Willis, Editor of the Youth’s Companion. 
Dear Sir,—During the year past I helieve your in- 

teresing and valuable publication the Youth’s Compan- 

ion has been received at this station. I have circulat- 
ed its numbers both among the Indian children of the 

Sabbath sckool, and in other families as opportunity 

has offered. One result has been, a request to send for 

two numbers—and in this I enclose two dollars to pay 
for them in advance. * * * # 

In favor of your little publication it is needless for 
me to say any thing, for it commends itself, where it is 
read and understood; and that appears to me to be the 
highest and best reccommendation that can be given 
of it. I feel a strong desire to have such publications 
go into the multitudes of families of children in our 
land, so that their leisure hours, particularly winter 
evenings, may be occupied in perusing them, instead of 
passing them as too many do in idle chit-chat or in 
story telling.—I am aware that a change has taken 
place in many parts of our land and [ rejoice in it, 
but there is very much ground yet to be possessed. 
From my own observation, it appears to me that com- 
paratively very few families indeed are furnished with 
any publication of this kind, or periodical which is 
suited like yours and others which might be named to 
to the capacities of the children. By far the greater 
majority of christian families seem to think, that one 
religious publication is abundantly sufficient for them 
and the young children of the family; but such as attend 
the Sabbath school and perhaps Bible Class,do not read 
a piece in.one of a kalf'a dozen of them. Such families 
little realize what a rich intellectual feast they deprive 
their children of by not taking some juvenile publica- 
tion and early accustoming their children to peruse 
them regularly. If they would, the dollar expended 
for the work, (though it seems to many a great deal to 
pay out,) would be refunded in a ten or twenty fold 
proportion in after life in the saving of fine things,— 
flowers and feathers which children, whose minds are 
destitute of knowledge, or of what constitutes real 
worth, tease their parents to purchase; vainly endeav- 
oring by adorning their persons and heads with such 
gaudy trappings to make up the deficiency within. 

My remarks with regard tothe scarcity of such publi- 
cations as I now refer to, have particular reference to 
the western and north western region of our country, 
which I have been permitted to visit for three or four 
years past. Indeed, Sir, I have seldom seen a publi- 
cation of this kind in the great number of families 
which I have visited during this time. But I have 
seen another thing not unfrequently, and that is a 
multitude of toys and ornaments purchased by parents 
and put upon their children, which served no other 
purpose but to foster a spirit of pride and extrava- 
gance in subsequent life. How far these remarks will 
apply to towns in the New England States,I am at 
present unable to say; but fear that vast numbers of 
families having numerous children, might be found in 
almost any town, which perhaps never heard or saw 
your publication or one of the kind. But, Sir, al- 
though my feelings are deeply engaged in this sub- 
ject, [ will not enlarge, as I may be only wearying 
your patience. 

I will only say in close that by forwarding the 
Youth’s Companion to this Mission you have confer- 
red a great favor, for which in its behalf accept of my 
sincere thanks. Yours very truly. Cutting Marsn. 





The Greek Children Remembered. 


We have often wished that Mr. Brewer could 
stand at the Editor’s desk, and see the smiling coun- 


tions for the little Greek paper. This wish was 
strongly felt a few ago when a fine intelligent looking 
lad handed the Editor the following Letter, and hast- 
ened away before he had time to open it: 
‘* Boston, Marcu 2d, 1835, 
‘* Mr. Wiis, Sirn—Enclosed we send you one 
dollar, which you will be kind enough to forward to 


Mr. Josiah Brewer, at Smyrna, for the benefit of the 
Greek Children. 


‘** The above amount is a part of some money which 
we received for opening a Sabbath School in this city, 
(to which we go) and preparing it for the exercises— 
and we have resolved that what we earn on the Lord’s 
day shall be devoted to his service. We therefore 
send it you as follows; thinking that Mr. Brewer’s 
object claims the little donation. 


“T. C. 50cts.; L. C. 23; L. F. C. 25—$1, 00.” 
How delightful this is. Here we see benevolence 
towards the destitute—the good effects of Sabbath 
Schools—a reverence for the holy Sabbath—and a re- 
solution to serve the Lord. We hope these princi- 
ples will ever influence the dedr youth who made this 
donation, and that, after having served God in this 
world, they may be forever happy with Him in the 
world to come. 
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The way to Pray. 


** T don’t know what to say.” This is often said by 
children when their parents urge them to pray in 
their own words. But when they are sick, they can 
tell their parents how they feel; when they are hungry 
they can ask them for food; when they are injured, 
they can find words to make their complaints to them; 
when they are grieved, they can tell them their sor- 
rows. Now if they would believe that God is their 
heavenly Father, as willing to hear their complaints, 
and supply their wants, as the kindest earthly parents 
can be, they would not complain any longer of want 
of words. [ Youth’s Friend, 


Comfort to the afflicted. 


When you are deeply grieved yourself, from any 
cause, look around you and find some unhappy per- 
son, to whom you may do good. There is a sweet 
relief in this. Every tear you wipe away from a 
widow’s or a sick man’s face will be a drop of balm to 
your own wounded. heart. Thus you seem to-get 


amends of the adversary, Satan would tempt you to 
selfish grief and misanthropy. bical: forth into active 
well-doing, and you utterly thwart him. 








Ancer and revenge are your bitterest enemies.— 


Shun them as you would the approach of an unchain- 
ed tiger. 
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The following pieces were sung at the Juvenile Concert 
in Brattle Street Church, Boston, Feb. 25th. 


Pleasures of Innocence, 
How pleasant is life and how happy, 
When innocence dwells in the breast, 
*Tis lovely and tranquil as evening, 
That fades in the beautiful west. 
The earth is strewed over with flowers, 
The sky looks so brilliant and bright, 
And friends are all pleasant and happy, 
When virtue is our delight. 
Sweet iunocence dwell in my bosom, 
Till life and. its joys pass away; 
Then lead me to pleasures unfading, 
To glories that never decay. 





Invitation to the Singing School. 
Why stand ye round the threshold, 
Ye timid ones, draw near; 
Sweet words and joyoas music 
Unite in concord here. 
But when you come, remember 
The rule by which we stand: 
No gloomy brow is suffer’d 
Amid our happy band. 
We cherish every pleasure 
Which virtue can approve; 
We find delight in loving 
Whate’er the virtuous love. 


Then stand not round the threshold, 
Ye timid ones, draw near; 





tenances with which the Children bring their Dona” 


Come, mingle with our music 
In sweetest concord here. 





